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“LOVE THY NEIGHBOR.” 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,’'— 
When at dawn I mect her, 
As by the garden wall she stands, 
And gives me flowers across the wall, 

My heart goes out to kiss her hands— 

—Are hands or flowers the sweeter?— 
I’m ready at her feet to fall, 

Or like a clown to labor! 


Better than I love myself 
Do I love my neighbor.” 


‘* ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself.’-— 
When at dawn I meet him, 
As by the garden wall he stands, 
And takes my flowers across the wall, 
My soul's already in his hands— 
It flew so fast to greet him! 
And oh, I grow so proud and tall, 
And my heart beats like a tabor!— 
Better than I love myself 
Do I love my neighbor.” 


VILLAGE ROSES AND THORNS. 

The village of Auray-le-Clocher was situated on the side 
of a hill, basking in sunshine. At the back, up-to the 
summit, and rolling down the other slope, and up and down 
again for miles and miles of hill and valley, spread vast 
woods, which kept from Auray all bitter winds; while below 
it, the ground ran down gently to a broad and fertile vale, 
watered by a little river; here showing itself in glittering 


silver, there marking its course by rows of poplars and wil- 
lows, and by mills, with a few cottages clustered about them. 


_.At the entrance of the single, rough-paved village street, 


guiltless of trottoirs, and with a gutter in the middle, stood 
the church, and enclosed with it, the presbytére and_ its 
— garden. 

p and down, in the shade, beside the gurgling brook, 
the cure paced, reading in his breviary one of the portions 
allotted for daily perusal. He was an old man, but tall, 
upright, hale, Sal laos. and his firm equal step betokened 
none of the infirmities of age. A tranquil, temverate, simple 
life had maintained in prolonged vigor a naturally strong 
frame and constitution; and a frank, kindly, though not 
very intellectual countenance, fresh-colored, and but little 
lined, seemed indicative of that most enviable temperament 
that “takes the goods the gods provide” with cheerful 
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thankfulness, and tha ubles itself but little without 
serious and real cause for'so doing. 

His reading finished, the curé looked at his watch, and 
found dinner-time drew near; so he turned his steps, nowise 
reluctantly, towards the house, pausing here and there in 
his progress up the sanded alley to pick the blight off some 
pet rose-trees, (he was a great amateur of roses,) to disen- 
cumber it of fading blossoms, or to gather some particularly 
beautiful specimen, to stand in a wine-glass on the top of 
the organ, that he might enjoy its loveliness and perfume 
while he played. 

Clattering about in sabots, on the pavement in front of 
the house, was little Claude, the nephew of Jeanne, the 
cure’s servant. 4 | 

“T say, little one,” said the good man, “tell thy aunt tv 
make haste with dinner. I’m as hungry as a wolf; run, or 
shall eat thee!” 

The child laughed, and clumped into the kitchen with his 
message, while M. Leroy proceeded up-stairs to his sitting- 
room, and, to expedite matters, drew the table into its place, 
and out of the corner cupboarg extracted his bottle of vin 
ordinaire, wretched thin stuff, a tumbler, a coarse, plain linen 
tablecloth, and a napkin to match, rolled within its ivory 
ring, on which an inscription hospitably wished the user 
‘‘ Good appetite.” 

While occupied in these arrangements, a back decor, lead- 
ing to the other rooms, above and below, opened, and Jeanne 
made her appearance to lay the cloth. 

“Par example, M. le Cure!” was her cxclamation, when 
she saw how her master was employed; and taking tlie 
things from his hands, she began to perform her service. 
She was a good-logking woman of about four or five and 
twenty, but, like nearly all French peasants, appeared some 
years older. Her features were regular, with the exception 
of a somewhat coarse mouth; her dark eyes were fine, and 
surmounted by well-marked brows, and her complexion was 
of a rich warm brown, with a good deal of color. Alto- 
gether, a handsomespecimen of her class, but with a taciturn 
gravity of countenance and demeanor somewhat unusual 
to it. 

The cure sat down in his arm-chair, with a book, while 
Jeanne brushed round the table and about the room. It 
was evident his reading occupied little of his attention; for, 
whenever he could direct: it unobserved to the servant he 
did so, and finally, when she left the room, he flung down - 
the volume, murmuring, with an ecxpressien of profound 
concern, 


“The poor girl! the unhappy ’ and remaining absorbed 
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in evidently painful reflections till the sound of her by no 
no means ght step on the stairs aroused him. 

But it must have been no common grief that could 
materially affect the curé’s appetite, and when Jeanne had 
produced, in one course, the whole of the dinner, consisting 
of the usual soup and bouilli, a salad,a dish of potatoes 
cooked in butter, and a dish of the light-red pineapple 

| strawberries, of which whole fields are grown wherever the 
vicinity of a town of any size affords a market for them, M. 
Leroy fcll-to with a hearty good will and made very short 
work of the repast. sat down 
quictly composed himself to his post-prandial nap, while the 
outside the at him, and a blackbird, 
from the grove below, sang thanks to him for the ruddy 
cherries to which he and bis young family were made 
welcome. 

Jeanne’s and Claude’s dinner followed that of the master, 
the meal concluded, the former filled a little basket with 
eggs, and gave it to the boy. 

“(io, my child,” she said, “with this to Madame Morel ; 
say Monsieur le Curé sends them with many compliments. 
Then go on to the Croix-Blanche, and ask, from Monsicur 
le Curé, how Madame Leroux and her daughter are, and, 
coming back, you may call at Uncle Jacques’, and say tu 
Picrette J wish she would come down the first day this week 
she can get out. Go, and don’t break the eggs, and bring 
back the basket. Mind.” 

On the ground floor (you entered the premises by the 
earden, there being no door on the street, which there was 
hounded by the side-wall of the house and the wall of the 
warden) a large kitchen and wash-house, a sort of storeroom, 
and a particularly gloomy stone-floored sitting-room, almost 
entirely bare of furniture, opened, with window-doors on the 
paved space that Jay in front of the house, and divided it 
from the garden. Above was the salon, habitually occupied 
by the curé. 

In front of the house a few orange and pomegrante trees 
stood in caxes, once painted green, but now with the color 
peeling off, and in but sorry condition. Beyond, came the 
varden—squares of veyetubles, bordered with flowers ; then 
a tonnelle, or trellised arbour, clothed with vine, the delic- 
ious chassclas, or sweet-water grape, commonly grown in 
French gardens ; and still further down the slope of the hill, 
a little nvok, closely sheltered with some fiue chesnut, pop- 
lar, and locust trees, and watered by a tiny stream, that 
found its way into the enclosure by one little opening at the 
bottum of the pailings. and out by a similar gap at the oppo- 
site side. To the left lay a poultry-yard, with pigeou-house 
above and rabbit hutches below the hen’s dormitory; at the 
same side, a sereen of poplars only divided the curé's terri- 
tory from the back of the church, where stood the little pos- 
tern that admitted him at all times within the sacred 
walls. 

Jcanne watched at the door till tlre boy had passed 
through and latched the garden-gate. Then she returned 
to the kitchen, took a Jarge key down from a nai] where it 
hung beside the projecting chimney, and once more looking 
out and all around, she re-entered and procecded through 
the long dark tortuous passages to the room that formed 
the last of the straggling series, unlocked the door, and 
entered. 

It was a small gloomy lumber room. In one corner the 
long-collected dust had been swept from the floor, where was 
spread some fresh straw, aud on it, rolled up, a mattress and 
some bedding. After listening intently for a minute, Jeanne, 
satisfied by the silence, pulled down a broken-legged chair 
and a ragged rug that were placed on the top of a box in 
the obscurest part of the room, and, from within it, drew a 


' bundle tied up. in an old colored handkerchief. Opening 
this carefully, several articles of baby’s clothing, somc 
complete, some in progress, all of the commonest description, 
but carefully made and clean, were disclosed, and Jeanne, 
taking working materials from her pocket, began stitching 
away at an unfinished frock with feverish rapidity, still 
— now and then, with that look of intense anxiety, to 
isten. 

For more than an hour she worked undisturbed ; then, as 

if fearing to remain longer away from her usual cmployments, _ 
she, putting into her pocket a half-finished cap, which | 
might be worked at in any stray moments, tied up the | 
bundle, restored it to the box, and again covered the latter | 
with the rug and chair, as before. Then carefully locking — 
the door behind her, she returned to the kitchen. 
_ She did so just in time; for, while she was putting © 
together the brands that, during her absence, had burnt, 
through in the middle, and, falling outwards, become | 
scattered and nearly extinguished, an old crone, half-beggar, 
half-peasant, and commonly reported witch, tottered into the 
kitchen. Standing just within the threshold, her knotted, 
claw-like hands crossed on the top of her staff, she gave 
Jenne a bon jour, and there remained, contemplating the 
girl, with a grin intoleralle to be borne. 

“Sit down, Mére Gausset,” Jeanne said, crossing herself 
in secret, as she turned to place a chair for the unwelcome 
guest. ‘Sit down; the warm weather’s come at last; that 
vught to agree with your rheumatism.” 

* Kh, eh, well enough. How is Monsieur le Curé ?—and 
yourself?” suddenly, and with a scrutinizing look. 

‘* Monsicur’s well; and I, I’m always well.” 

“So much the better, so much the better, my girl; ready 
to dance at the wedding on Thursday? Ah, it’ll be a fine 
wedding.” 

So deadly a whitevess overspread the girl's face, that she 
turned from the hag to conceal it, as she replied, 

“So 1 hear.” | 

“ Well, you'll see it, no doubt, that'll be better. Kugéne 
Landry and you were great friends last year, 1 remember; | 
everybody said you were going to be married. But, alas! 
when a girl's got nothing, lovers are shy, and they say 
Mélie Prunier has not only a good dowry, but will have 
old Louis Prunier’s savings. Oh. it’s a fine marriage for 
Eugéne’”’ 

“ A fine marriage,’ Jeanne repeated mechanically. Hap- 
pily, at that moment, the curés voice calling her, released — 

er for the instant from her torture. and when she had _ 
perfurmed the service for which she had been summoned, 
she lingered about up-stairs till) the old woman, tired of 
waiting, took her departure. 

At night, Jeanne went, solitary and sad, to her bed: in | 
the morning, when -she went ious her work, she left an | 
infant sleeping in it. What she had gone through that 
night, none but God and her own poor heart could tell. 

“Jeanne! how dreadfully ill you look, my girl!” the curé | 
said, when he entered the kitchen. ‘‘ What is the matter?” | 

“Tam not very well,” she replied. “I was ill in the 
night, and had bad dreams; but I am much better now, 
monsieur ; it’s vothing—it will soon pass away.” | 

M. Leroy paused, hesitated, sighed; he would fain have 
sought her confidence, fain have reassured him as to the 
suspicions that, never occuring to himself, had lately been 
suggested hy village gossip. But Jeanne went to and fro, 
bestirring herself in a way to make any such opportunity 
difficult, and with a slow step and anxious mind, the curé 
went out to tend his roses. 

Through the next three and four days the subject still 
haunted him, but by degrees less painfully and at longer 
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intervals. Jeanne seemed getting well again, and was, he 


fancied, less predccupied, less oppressed with some hidden  P# 
eare than, despite all her efforts to conceal the fact, she had 


lately been. He had had some knowledge of Eugéne 
pas Hs former attachment to her, and he now began to 
think that it was Eugéne’s fuithlessness alone that had so 
weighed upon her mind. . 

On the sixth day from the wedding Jeanne came to him 
with a troubled face. Her mother was alarmingly ill; she 
had had a letter from a neighbor, cutreating that, if the 
curé could spare her, she would lose no time in coming to 
her. M. Leroy scanned the face before him—a face whose 
color went and came, and whose set mouth and desperately 
besceching eyes told all that hung on his reply. He could 
not keep her in that agony of suspense; he could not, by the 
hint, even of a perhaps unmerited suspicion, further torture 
her; so he consented. 

It was a distance of nearly five leagues to Montrouge, the 
village where Jeanne’s mother resided, and there being only 
chance communications between it and Auray-le-Clocher, she 
had no means of getting there except on foot. She was yet 
far from strong, and the weather was hot; but, on the 
mission on which she was going, solitude was wholly indis- 
pensable, and this she could only secure by walking. 

She had arranged with her cousin Pierrette to take her 
place in the curé’s household during her absence; and now 
all things were prepared for her departure, which was to 
take place before even the early June dawn, that she might 
get beyond the risk of recognition while Auray and its 
neighborhood was yet buried in sleep. 

Strange, terrible, and yet crossed with gleams of stormy 
sunshine, had been the experience of those last few days to 
Jeanne. Happily her child was a quict and a healthy one, 
and passed most of the hours of its first days in sleep. Still 
what agonies of vigilance lest its occasional cries should be 
heard, lest the frequency of her visits to its hiding-place 
should be noticed, lest Claude should. at any time, track her 
there unawares! Yet, with all this, the passionate love she 
had for the infant ; the ecstasies of maternal pride and tend- 
erness that not all the shame, and terror, and suffering of 
her situation could smother, gave her moments she would 
have purchased at almost any price ; and though the child's 
removal would put an end to this perpetual state ot anxious 
terror, she yet dreaded the separation almost as much as she 
desired the relief. 

She had not confided her secret to any one; though she 
had been forced tacitly to admit the truth to her cousin 
Pierrette, who suspected it, but who, after a few leading 

uestions, had, in pity, forborne to inquire further, and who 
did not come to take her place till some hours after her 
departure. 
efore daylight, Jeanne, with her precious burden sleeping 
in her arms, and a basket containing the child’s clothes and 
some little provision for the journey, stole out of the 
presbytére, and through the garden wicket, into the sleeping 
village, whose length she had to traverse before gaining the 
road to Montrouge. 

The moon had set, and though some stars still twinkled, 
the night was densely dark. Trembling, listening, seeking 
to penetrate the obscurity, she paused an instant before the 
church to assure herself she was unobserved, ere she fairly 
started on her way, At first all was dead silence; then she 
fancied she heard—fancied she saw—something, that had 
been crouching by the white wall of the garden, near the 
gate, stir and rise slowly. Like a deer that suddenly scents 
its pursuers, she turned and fled, finding her way through 
the dark strect and over the round sharp stones rather by 
instinct than sight, stopping not till the rapidity of her 
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course had so exhausted her breath that she was forced to 
use to regain it. 

By this time she was well out in the open country, and 
the dim line of the white road just sufficiently visible to her 
eyes, accustomed to the darkness, to secure her against the 
danger of losing her way. Then she began to feel a little 
reassured, and to try to reason away her late panic: it 
might have been fancy altogether, the effect of an over-tired 
brain; or, as the impression had been so strong that she 
could not quite overcome it by any attempts to refuse the 
evidence of her senses, she persuaded herself that what she 
could not deny she had seen and heard was a dog, goat, or 
other animal, that her footsteps had disturbed. So prubable, 
indeed, did this solution appear, that, her reason having 
nothing to suggest to contradict it, she was fain to reassure 
herself with such explanation, and, turning her thoughts as 
well as steps forward, she began once more to rehearse the 
dreaded scene of confession to her mother, who was utterly 
ignorant of the events that were so suddenly to be brought 
before her, and whose alleged illness had been, of course, 
merely a pretext to make this eseape. * 

By the time that the June morning was in its waking 
flush, Jeanne had got so far on her way, without imme- 
diately encountering any one, that she now began to feel 
there was comparatively little risk of detection. Still, she 
said to herself, she must yet push on, and not think of 
wasting a moment of the so precious morning hours. But, 
ere she had got much further on her way, she began to feel 
that she was not in a condition to travel either very fast or 
very far, and she reflected that it would be better to husband 
her strength before fatigue overeame it, than to put it all 
forth at once, and perhaps unfit herself for the completion 
of her journey. 

There was, she knew, not much further on, a little wood, 
and she now resolved that there should end her first stage. 
She could find shelter, rest, and concealment among the 
trees, without going far from the road, and this repose, with 
some food, would, she hoped, quite recruit her to continue 


her journey by two or three easy stages, if she found she ° 


could not make the rest of it in one. So she walked on 
bravely, keeping a look-out for the little wood. 

Suddenly a turn of the road brought her on a party of 
men, women and children, half gipsies, half strollers, seated 


in a green spot by the highway, around their fire. One or - 


two of them looked at her as she passed, but took no further 
notice, and she continued her way till some hundred yards 
further on, she perceived, sitting at the foot of a tree, a 
woman whose general appearance seemed to mark her as one 
of the party she had just left behind, but whose attitude of 
grief, her body crouched together, her hcad bowed down on 
her hands, might sufficiently account for her thus isolating 
herself from the rest. | 

Hearing a footstep, she looked up, and showed a dark 
face, still young, but marked with an expression of despair 
so intense, so hopeless, and at the same time, so sullen, that 
Jeanne’s quiet sense of compassion for her was tinged with a 
touch of fear, and she instinctively shrank from the long, 
fixed gaze with which the woman followed her. After she 
had passed, she looked back, and perceiving that she was 
still the object of the same uncomfortable scrutiny, a 
thousand vague anxieties assailed her. 

She tried to recall the face, to remember where and how 


she could ever have seen it before; but her memory entirely 


failed to bring before her any previous association with it, 
and fancying that the woman must. have been deceived by 
some mistaken identity, she tried to dismiss the subject 
from her mind. Shortly after, coming within sight of the 
wood where she pro to rest, the sense of approaching 
relief turned her thoughts into another channel. 
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Turning from the road, she soon found a spot that seemed 
rfectly suited to her purpose: a couch of thick moss, 
idden from the highway, not alone by the intervening 
trees, but by a bank, overshadowed by a great gnarled and 
hollow oak, and further cooled and freshened by the flow of 
a little brook. Here she sat down, bathed her hot and dusty 
face and hands, and having caten some of the food she had 
brought with her, and nursed her child, she settled herself 
for repose. With the murmur of the brook and the faint 
regular respiration of her infant in her ears, the soft green 
light, with here and there a little spot of blue heaven, or a 
white sailing cloud passing before her upturned face, in her 
oven, the sense of all outward things became confounded, and 
she fell into the first really profound and dreamles« sleep 
she had known for many weeks. 

Then there came, stealing along with cat-like footfall and 
suspended breath, parting, with strong but cautious hand, 
the flexile branches, stopping by moments to look and 
listen, then creeping on again, the woman with the terrible 
face; far more terrible now from the feline -intensity of 
greedy purpose stamped in every line of it. A few more 
long, lithe, crawhng steps brought her beside the mother 
and child. 

Nviselessly she stooped over them, pausing and gazing, 
never for an instant relenting in her purpose, but studying 
The child lay clasped in the 
fold of the mother’s arm, and now to withdraw it without 
disturbing her was at once the woman’s desire and difficulty. 
Plucking a stem of feather-grass, she, with its fringed tip, 
touched the back of Jeanne’s hand, ready to drop and crouch 
behind her, so that should the sleeper be so far disturbed as 
to open her eyes, her tormentor might not be visible. But, 
as the latter guessed, her sleep was too profound for this, 
and she merely twitched her hand, and then, on a repetition 
of the application, threw out the arm.on the ground beside 
her, leaving the infant exposed. 

In a second it was in the dark woman's grasp, aud she 
Was up and away, one arm clasping it close to her breast, 
the other hand ready to lay on its mother and still its cries, 
if it should attempt to utter any; but it only started and 
murmured in its sleep, and was quiet again. 

The woman sped on without pausing an instant till she 
came to a spot in the wood, removed a considerable distance 
from where Jeanne lay, but still only on the border, her 
course having been nearly parallel to the high road, though 
not visible from it. Here she paused, and knecling by a 
little spot where the ground had been newly disturbed, 
though a careful covering of moss and dead leaves almost 
concealed the part, she bent, and, kissing the sod, murmured: 

“ Adieu, little angel; le bon Dieu has given me one to 
replace thee!” Then, rising. she once more sped onward, 
und was soon out of sight. 

It was past mid-day when Jeanne awoke, with a terrible 
dream of the dark woman. 

She knew. the instant she found her child gone, what had 
become of it; but that was small guide, nor greater comfort. 
Wild and desperate, all thought but that of recovering the 
baby left her; she cared not who might recognise her, who 
might know her disgracc; could proclaiming it in the streets 
of Auray have brought back what she had lost, willingly 
would she have paid such a price for its restoration. But 
what to do now ? bbe to trace the woman’ In the horrible 
shock and confusion of her senses, no definite plan at first 
presented itself; but when, by a violent and determined 
effort, she collected them, she saw the only chance was for 


_her to retrace her steps to where the strollers had been 


assembled, and endeavor from them to obtain some clue. 
Turning backward. then. she rapidly traversed the ground 


she had so wearily trodden some hours before. A wayfarer, 
plodding through the dust, paused to look after the distracted 
woman, and a little boy herding goats by the wayside 
crossed himself with mingled fear and pity. 

She came at last to the spot she sought; but it was 
vacant. The brands yet smouldered on the burnt turf. 
scraps of rags, and dirty paper, and straw littered the 
ground, the grass still lay crushed and trampled by the 


—_ feet. But the wanderers were gone, and Jeanne 
recollected with a fecling of agony that a little further on, 


three roads branched off in different directions, and that 
unless she could fall on some accidental trace of their course 
the chances were two to one against her taking the right 
one. She traced the way back to where the roads separated. 
The probabilities seemed altogether in favor of their keeping 
the main road, which led to Auray. In her despair she had 
just decided on retracing her steps even thither, when the 
figure of a man in the distance, coming from that direction, 
raised a gleam of hope. Hastily joining him, she asked 
him if he had met the party deseribed. The man stared at 
her, took off his hat, deliberately wiped his face with the 
dirty colored handkerchief it contained, restored the hand- 
kerchief to the hat and the hat to the head. and then 
replied in the negative. 

* Where had he come from ? 
Auray-le-Clocher 

Ife nodded. 

“Then he must have seen them if they had passed ?” 

Probably.” 

* But there were so many of them, and they looked sv 
different to ordinary travelers; and they had a van, with 2 
white horse! He could not be mistaken if he had seen 
them at all!” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. “Savoir! he had 
rested by the way, he might have slept, they might have 
passed him while 4 was asleep.” 

Jeanne could get nothing more out of him, but still. 
maddening as was his stolidity, she was disposed to gather 
from his replies that the chances were against the travelers 
having taken that route. She resulved to let chance guide 
her steps, and therefore, with an instinctive shrinking from 
the glare of the sun, chose the more shady. 

On, and on, and on, till her feet were blistered. and her 
knees trembled, and her head throbbed. On and on till 
sunset. On and on till nightfall. No trace no sign, no 
hope. Then she lay down under a bank by the wayside, 
and felt so utterly broken that she longed for death. But 
she was too young and too strong for death to make so easy 
a prey, and sheer exhaustion plunged her into a sleep that 
lasted till the chill of the coming dawn roused her, stiff and 
sore, covered with dust, damp with dew, but having no 
thought beyond that of continuing her search. | 

Thus for two days and two nights more she wandered, 
and wandered in vain. Then, with what little power of 
mind was still left her, she decided to return to Auray, and 


From far? From beyond 


rather with the instinet that direets a dog on his homeward 


way than’ by any more reasoned process, she traced her 
— back to the preshytére by the evening of the fourth 
ay. 

In vain Pierette questioned her ; in yain Claude ¢rept to 
her side and timidly looked up in her haggard face. She 
had no answer to give, but shook her head and rocked 
herself in her chair, or stared blankly into the fire. The 
curé had gone for a game of billiards to the Mairic, and 
Pierette could nm, get her to go passively to bed—all 
attempts to induce her to touch food were vain—and sit by 
her till, to get rid of the well-intentioned cares of her cousin, 
Jeanne turned her face to the wall, and pretended to sleep. 
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Some weeks went by, and Jeanne had fallen into her usual ! some curiosity, further excited by the faet that the ground 
course of duties; but quite mechanically, and as one to | had evidently been lately disturbed, waited to ascertain what 


whom nothing in life could give a moment of interest or | 


excitement. Her state of mind was a sort of dull, lifeless 
fatalism, that accepted all things as parts of a crushing, 
relentless destiny, which she could neither comprehend nor 
resist, and which she could only bow under so long as her 
strength lasted. But it was fated that she should be roused 
from this condition, and in a startling manner. 

She was arrested on a charge of infanticide. 

At the trial the chain of evidence was painfully conelu- 
sive. Her attachment to Kugéne Landry had been known, 
and her condition had, for many weeks back, heen more than 
suspected in the village. 


The widow Gausset was the principal witness against. her. 
This woman happened to be about the house more than once at 
night during the ensuing week ; she had heard distinetly, in 
the darkness and in the silence, the eries of a new-born 
infant proceeding from the house; she happened again, by 
another of the same strange chances, to be in the street, 
near the presbytére, not long after midnight on the sixth 
night after the wedding; she had been surprised and startled 
hy hearing some one come ont of the curé’s garden; she 
had watched to see who it might be, aud, although the night 
was dark, she had been able to distinguish a woman, carry- 
ing something in her arms, who fled on seeing her. The 
widow Gausset, much surprised at this cireumstance, had 
gone the next day to the presbytére, to relate what she had 
witnessed, deeming it a duty to do so. She had found 
Jeanne gone te see her dying mother. ax she was told. She 
had not much believed the story, but she had thought the 
affair was no business of hers; she did not wish to comprom- 
ise the girl, so she had said no more about the matter at, the 
time. 

But since then she had reflected a good deal on the mat- 
ter, and several circumstances (the last and most important 
of which had caused her to feel the necessity of revealing all 
she herself knew on the subject) had, strangely enough, been 
brought before her. In her wanderings—for she gained a 
living by going about to the neighboring farms and villages, 
subsisting on the charity of all good souls, or by effecting 
cures on cattle that were sick, or affected by the evil eye, or 
other charms—she had visited Jeanne’s mother, and, on 
speaking to her of her illness and of her daughter’s visit, had 
been amazed to learn that the old woman had never been ill, 
and had never seen her daughter. Finding this, her suspi- 
cions had been so much excited that she—always as a matter 
of duty—had made every inquiry in the neighborhood and 
on the road between Montrouge and Auray, and had learned 
that several persons had seen a young woman whose descrip- 
tion precisely answered Jeanne’s appearance. I*or instance 
a wayfaring man, who had found a job of work at Mon- 
trouge, which had kept him there for some time, and a little 
goatherd, especially had seen her come out of a wood by the 
roadside; in such an agitated condition that they had fancied 
her mad. These persons being called, their evidence wholly 
corroborated the Mere Ciausset’s testimony. Lastly, came 
the cireumstance which, as the old widow declared, had 
made her feel it was imperative on her to bring to light all 
she had learned respecting the affair. ! 

Returning from Montrouge, she was accompanied by a dog 
that she had cured of the distemper, and that she was 
taking back to his oWner at Auray. Arrived atthe wood 
described by the last witnesses, the dog had run in among 
the trees, and being unable to bring him back by calling, 
and fearing to lose him, she had followed to a certain spot, 


where she found him tearing up the ground with his paws. 


Finding all efforts to get him away impossible, she had, in 


might be the objeet of his search, and shortly, to her horror 
and amazement, she saw revealed the body ofan infant. 

Here the mayor of Auray deposed to the old woman’s hav- 
ing made known to hin her discovery; of his having, accom- 
panied by her and the other witnesses, gone to the spot. and 
found the body (she had covered it up loosely again, and, by 
tying a handkerchief round the dog’s neck, had dragged him 
away from it by foree); and of his having confided it for ex- 
amination to Dr. Lenarmand, whose testimony followed. 

The doctor declared that, in consequence of the state. of 
decomposition in which the body was found, it was impossi- 
ble to say exactly how old the infant might have been—hbut 
probably a week or ten days; possibly a fortnight. There 
were no marks of external violence on it, but, as far as he 
could judge, from its existing condition, there was reason to 
suspect that it might have been smothered. He had seen 
one or two eases of infants that had been overlain, where the 
respiratory organs had presented appearances to which those 
in the case in question seemed to bear a strong analogy. 

Pierrette. the curé, last of all Jeanne’s mother, were 
called in to bear evidence, and what they had to say could 
in no degree invalidate the testimony of the previous wit- 
nesses. 

So Jeanne Decaisne was declared guilty of child-murder, 
with the plea, usual in France, where the life of a culprit is 
at stake (except in the cases of the most exaggerated atroc- 
ity), of extenuating cireumstances. She was sentenced to 
the travaux forces for life. 

Jeanne was carried from the court in a state of insensi- 
bility. Next morning, when, at dawn the gaoler entered 
her cell, he found her crouched in a heap in the remotest 
corner. Ile spoke to her, but when, obtaining no answer; 
he laid his hand on her shoulder, she sprang at him, demand- 
ing her child; and such was her violence that it required 
three men to hold her down and bind her. From this stage, 
which lasted, with little intermission, for some weeks, she 
vradually fell into one of dull, apathetic imbecility, and in 
that condition, as she was generally harmless, though occa- 
sionally, and at long intervals, subject to fits of passion, her 
mother was permitted to take her to her own house, where 
she remained till the period of the old woman’s death, which 
occurred some twelve or thirteen years later. Then Claude, 
who, thanks to his own steadiness and intelligence, and to 
the curé’s protection, had got an excellent place as gardener 
at the neighboring Chateau de Plancy. took on himself the 
charge of the afflicted woman. 

Sixteen years had slipped away, bringing their changes to 
Auray-le-Clocher. | 

The curé, though an aged was still a hale and hearty man 
and went about his duties with little diminished activity. 
His eye and his hand at billiards were not what they used to 
be, but, on the other hand, the skill in the cultivation of his 
roses had so much increased thatone of them had gained the 
prize at the horticultural show of the chief town of the de- 
partment and became known allover France as the Beauty 
of Auray. The Meré Gausset, whose reputation of witch- 
craft—with the dread and dislike that belonged to it, Tad 
become yet more general since Jeanne’s conviction had 
grown paralytic and half-erazed, and not even the strongest- 
minded of the inhabitants of the village could pass by where 
the hag would lie erouching in some sunny corner, a hideous 
spectacle, mumbling and mowing, or at intervals bursting 
into impotent shrieking rages at some fancied affront, with- 
out shuddering and crossing themselves. 

(ireat preparations were made, as usual, for the féte of 
Auray. The altar of Sainte Suzanne, the patroness of the 
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village, was newly decorated and adorned with fresh flowers, : 


among which shone conspicuously some of the curé’s best 
roses; and various specimens of young Claude’s skill in horti- 
culture. Next came the procession, with all its attendant 
pomps of music (so called), banners, and priestly vestments, 
rich with silk, gold and embroidery; and then the fair, where, 
in booths, were collected enough bad gingerbread to sicken 
the youth of both sexes of Auray fur the next ten days, 
at least. 

But the great attraction was reserved for the evening, 
when, in an interval of the dancing, some wonderful perfor- 
mances, chiefly of a dramatic character, though the acrobatic, 
pyrotechnic, and prestidigitatury elements of cutertainment 
were not wanting, were to take place. executed by a strolling 
company. 

The public, on the payment of one sou for those who were 
content t stand, or three for such as desired the luxury of 
seats, were admitted into a temporary enclosure formed of 
mats, canvas and old tarpaulins stretched on posts planted in 
the sward, and the entertainment commenced by a short, 
wiry individual, with a swarthy face, keen black eyes, and 
fabulous head of frizzly black hair, performing a frenzied 
dance, blindfold, in a space of about two square yards, where 
were laid six eggs, without breaking one of them. This 
feat completed, amid the applause of the spectators, the gen- 
tleman, tearing the bandage from his eyes, made a sweeping 
bow to the company, and retreated with a short backward 
run behind the canvas screen, which formed the green-room. 


In a few seconds issued from the same retreat a dark hard- 
featured woman, looking considerably past forty, though she 
had probably hardly reached that age, accompanied by a 
slight girl of from fifteen to seventeen, who, though thin 
and worn-looking, had some beauty in a pair of large, soft, 
blue eyes, and a profusion of rich waved brown hair. 

Having sung one or two songs to the woman’s accompani- 


‘ment on a cracked guitar, the girl, taking from her hand a 


tamborine, began to dance to the same music, and the spec- 
tators were in the height of their enjoyment, when there 
came a movement from behind, attended with a cry that 
sent a shudder through the assembl¥, and Jeanne, clearing 
the way before her, as the course of some furious animal 
divides the densest crowd, plunging forward, and scizing the 
left hand of the dancer, turned upwards the underside of the 
wrist. There, traversed by blue veins, and agitated by the 
throbbing of the pulse, was a rose-colored mark, in size and 
shape not unlike a rose-leaf. 

“My child!” the poor soul shrieked, and clasped the 
dancer in an embrace in which seemed to be concentrated 
all the love so long cheated of its object; but the girl shrank 
from her in terror, and it was to the dark woman that she 
appealed with cries of “Mother!” for protection. Then came 
a struggle, a whirl, a heavy fall, the crash and smell and 
smoke of extinguished lights, a confusion from which the 
girl with difficulty extricated herself, and when the terrified 
bystanders at last succeeded in separating the women, the 
gipsy’s lifeless head dropped forward—she was dead. 

Jeanne lingered two days between life and death, between 
reason and insanity. At the last, she recovered sufficiently 
to establigh beyond doubt the identity of the little dancer 


with her stolen child. Assisted in her last moments by the 


curé and attended by Claude and Rose, her daughter, she 
passed ot of her troubled life quietly and in peace. 

_ Claude took Rosé to his own home, and married her as 
soon as it was possible to get through the brief preliminaries 
necessary. They lived, and died, and were buried peacefull 
at Auray, where, as has been said, many of their descend- 
ants are settled, and where this chain of circumstances is 
still preserved. 
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OUR RIGHT TO EXPECT A REVEALED RELIGION. 


Often times have we been asked the question, whether 
we can shew that mankind have good and sufficient reasons 
Jor a a rewaled religion of any kind from their 
Creator? To this important question, our argument has 
always been that God having created no craving, no taste, 
no yearning of our lower nature without a preparation for its | 
supply, surely cannot have intended to leave intenser and 
more important wants ungratified and unsupplied 

To see the force of thisidea, mark how carefully the Creator 
has supplied every necessity of the body with its appropriate 
food. Not only is the ear prepared for sound, but an atmos- 
phere surrounds us capable of transmitting it in every variety; 
while a small establishment of lungs, tecth, and throat 
exists in every human being to manufacture it in any quan- 
tity, pour it out in all its harmony, and modulate it to suit 
the taste. See the palate, or the power of taste, and luscious 
fruits prepared innumerably to meet that want. Observe the 
sight, so wondrously arranged, and mark how rising land- 
scapes in their various robes stretch out to meet man’s gaze, 
—the deep blue atmosphere above, the green beneath, the 
dancing light, the exquisitely colored flower, and the tints 
upon the cheek of ile youth. Then mark the power to 
grasp the delicate perfume, and see howearth yields stores of 
sweetly-scented flowers to satisfy that want, while a thousand 
meaner and inferior calls have also their appropriate supply. 

But what a waste of mighty energies and care and love 
and labor do we see in all this, if Giod has left man without 
a religion! The five senses are not. al/ our wants. (iratify 
the whole of them, and the best part of us remains unsat- 
isfied. There are sympathies and affections of the heart, 
powers of the intellect, and yearnings of the spirit, requiring 
guidance and food; immortal powers demanding a boundless 
field for their employment, and needing a prospect of eternal 
continuance, ere they can work with full unblemished joy; 
immortal ambitions, and other endless activities, demanding 
the same prospects and the same boundless scope. These 
powers, never fully met or satisfied with any hope or employ- 
ment that is bounded by death, lie locked up in the man, 
curdling and souring the whole being, and calling for their 
appropriate food,—tood, be it remarked, that man’s own 
efforts cannot reach; for, apart from revelation, between the 
little span of life and death, lies the whole range of man’s 
hopes and  oeeg | Sag that is as much wanted as 
that required by the body. The spirit of man cries for a 
religion—a revelation of principles that shall supply these 
wants. Such a religion is evidently-to be had, unless we 
can believe that the Creator, who has so sedulously and min- 
utely attended to our meaner wants, has left the best half of 


his work undone. 


Music.—In this number, we publish an original piece of 
music, entitled “Happy Days.” The words were published 
some time ago in the Sean MAGAZINE, and the music has 
been expressly a ows for our Magazine, by Prof. George 
Careless. We shall continue to publish compositions of our 
home musicians. 
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NEEDED---ZION’S PSALMODY. 


heir own musi¢ for the Saints! The very suggestion is 
sufficiently telling. Why should they not have their own 
music? Seets insignificant in numbers, possessing no social 
organizations and haying no national ambitions, as religious 
hodies, are still ambitious for their own Church psalmodies; 
while the more powerful and established Churches have their 
splendid musical services, sung by their congregations in 
every land and handed down from generation to generation. 
But the Latter-day Saints, who have been looked upon by 
all the world as a little nation of the peculiar people, at 
present have no Psalmody of their own in general use among 
their congregations. 

We will not here dwell upon the influence of musie in a 
religious body, and the character which splendid musical 
service breathing the very genius of that particular religtous 
body gives to an established Church. That must be left for 
other articles. The history of the Catholie Church touching 
this matter, and the influence which its musical service has 
had, not only in extending but in perpetuating its religion, 
and the mission of its priesthood from age to age, will start 
into the memory of our readers ina moment. Let that for 
the present suffice ax a grand suggestion of the vast neces- 
sity of a Church possessing its own special music, and come 
to the particular subject of a psalmody for the Saints. 

Next to the necessity of a congregation of religionists having 
their own Tiymn Book, is that of having their own Psalmody. 
Their hymns are burdened with the subject of their Church 
breathes the genius of the people, and inspires them with 
the sentiments of their faith. It is very evident then that 
those hymns require a kindred interpretation in music. If 
like those of the Latter-day Saints, they are simple in theme, 
vigorous in style and exultant in prophetic spirit, those 


hymns demand a corresponding musical setting; if like those 


of the sombre Calvinist, their theme being — 


“Who can resolve the doubt 
That tears this anxious breast,— 
Shall | be with the damn’d caat out, 
Or numbered with the blest?” 


then pondrous, mournful strains will be required; if like 
those of the Primitive Methodists, they burst with the shout— 
“Stop, poor sinner, stop and think 
Before you farther go;”— 
then bold revival music must be supplied. Thus it is 
strongly apparent that every Church requires its own 

Psalmody. The musical editor of the Urau MAGAZINE, years 
ago, commenced agitating this subject ainong our aN a0 
and in England, he published a preparatory Psalmody con- 
sisting of simple but appropriate melodies for the service of 
untrained congregations, whose choirs were constantly being 
broken up by emigrations. Simplicity was the object aimed 
for, not classical music; so that the simple strains adapted to 
our familiar hymns might be readily caught. But for Zion 
a more extensive and classical work is of course necessary, 
and the mission and genius of the Ura MAGAZINE point to 
the same direction. That design will certainly be carried 
out; the Saints must have their own Psalmody. 

_ There is in Utah more than one musical composer. A 
Latter-day Saint Psalmody should be the work of the many, 
so that it might truly be the music book of the Church. 
There are Professors Thomas, Careless, Calder, Tullidge of 
the regular profession—besides the talented youth Master 
Daynes, and a number of choral masters and amateur musi- 
cians, who can compose hymn-tunes and anthems certainly 


ABRAHAM’S FAITH. 


equal to those now in use in the sear. A Psalmody, 
then from our own composers, ix a practicable book and one 
_which the proprietors of the Uram MaAdazink hope yet 
to see in existence. This would cover much of he desira- 
ble results referred to in a correapondent’s letter now 
before us, and do away with the necessity of choral mas- 
ters wasting so much labor and means in purchasing music 
paper and copying parts. But better still than this, our 
own hymns will be set to our own tunes, and uniformity pre- 
vail throughout the Territory in the musical service of the 
Church. Congregational singing will then be very easy; 
and trained choirs leading the service more efficient than 
now. The subject of giving prizes for the best musical compo- 
sitions dovetails very fitly into the design of Zion’s Psalmody. 


Drama. 


Tue Comiva is presnmable that we may look oul to see noon the 
“coming man.” It has been suggested that the public would be entertained 
just now by the novelty of a “ mav actross.” The age is ripe with female men, 
and every star lady of magnificent physique must play some man’s part. 
Doubtless the “ variation” is admirable, but we think it could be varied again 
to advantage. A Don Cmesar de Bazan, who wasn't a woman, would be a decided 


Never Won Fair Lady Yet,” after a first class Shakeperean night. Bunt our 
“Poet of All Time™ is not the only classical dramatist who has written plays 
which will live. There are Massinger, Bulwer, Knowles aud others who are 
dramatists and not mere play writers. Their parts need Alling hy good actors— 
their principal characters by great actors. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
management should depend much upon its own tact, but ever and anon theatre- 
goers, as well as the world in its genoral affairs, cry out for the Coming Man. 


Arrivep.—Mr. Charles Wheatleigh has just arrived: he brings with him a 
name. 


ABRAHAMS FAITH. 


BY JABEZ WOODARD. 


And must I now thus give thee up, 
Thou mighty matchless sacrifice, 

And drink the bitterest poisoned cup 
That e’er to mortal lips did rise’ 

Oh, weep once more my aged eyes 

Before my son, my Isaac «ies! 


But how ouce meet man’s scorn, or, worse 
Than thousand daggers in the heart, 
The blight of woman’s wildest curse? 
A mothers wail might rend the rocks apart, 
“Tis Satan's last terrific dart, 
And only fiends should feel the smart. 


And yet one with’ring word I hear, 
Such question never came to man before, 
The hope’s broad leaf be plucked and sear, 
This thrust alone tells all is o'er— 
A whisper through my spirit’s core 
From voice that soon shall speak no more. 


‘‘Where is the lamb, my father? Where 
The firstling of thy flocks, to lay 
Upon God’s holy altar there; 
Where yonder thou wilt kneel to pray?” 
Unconscious lamb! ’tis he must pay 
The firstling’s price this fearful day. 


Yet one hath sworn, that dwells above, 
That my posterity shall reign 

As far as wings can bear the dove, 
Ur distant ocean isle remain. 

Yea, first along the Syrian plain, 

Then o'er each land of man’s domain. 


So now descend, my glittering blade 
Upon the heart that beats for mine, 
And close in death’s eternal shade 
Those eyes more bright than summer's shine: 
All earthly love will | resign, 
And say, ““My Father I am thine.” 


novelty, and so woulda real masculine who could play successfully “Faint Heart. 
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composer far excelled his master. 


| HANDEL. 
His Life Peculiarities and Compositions. 


BY PROFESSOR JOUN TULLIDGE. 
‘No. 1. 


George Frederick Handel, of immortal memory, was born 
at Halle, in Saxony, in the year 1684. The predominant 
feature of his infantile recreations was his fond attachment to 
the musical art, and his wonderful genius was the surprise of 
all who listened to his childlike prattle on the subject of 
music. His father, who designed him for the law, perceiv- 
ing his inclination for the musical profession, strongly op- 

his following it, and especially forbade him to touch an 
instrument. But the impulses cf the boy’s genius were ir- 
resistible, and he was as determined in his attachment to 
the divine art, as his father was in his oppositign to his son 
following it as a profession. 

In one of Handel's rambles through the family mansion, 
he, by accident, found in a lumber room an old Harpsichord 
used in bygone days by the family. This discovery was 
glory to him, and from that time the boy was rarely seen cx- 
cept at school, or at the family table during che hours of re- 
freshment. His leisure at the school vacations was employ- 
ed at his favorite study. When the hour arrived for his 
family to retire for the night he watched his opportunity to 
steal to the garret where he had concealed the old Harpsi- 
chord and here he would delight himself when the family 
were asleep. In this garret, his sanctuary of art, he began 
his studies with a variety of harmonic combinations which 
he had gathered from the works of the great masters. He 
also practised many difficult melodial passages emanating 
from his own brain. 

On one occasion Handel accompanied his father to a part 
where music held the sway of the evening. In all atl 
ity the desire to exhibit his skill on the Harpsichord, and the 
instrument being a much better one than he had used, 
prompted the youthful musician to risk his father’s displeas- 
ure rather than forego the opportunity of proving to him, 
and those present, that music was the only profession he 
could follow with honor to himself and,family. Genius tri- 
umphed that night as it ever does when fairly before the pub- 
lic. By this stratagem of young Handel his father was con- 
quered and the advice of many professional musicians pres- 
ent induced him to consent to place his boy under the best 
masters of the age for the study of the organ and counter- 
point—a composition in the strict style. The accident of 
finding the old Harpsichord and the circumstance above 
noted was doubtless the indirect means of giving to the mus- 
ical world some of the most classical and powerful produc- 
tions of all ages. | 

At the age of nine, Handel composed the church service, 
for voices and instruments; and at fourteen, our youthful 
He was now sent to Ber- 
lin, and his sovereign having been attracted by his genius, 
made him liberal presents as a tribute. At the age of twenty 
he brought out his first opera of “Almira,” and soon after 
visiting Italy, he produced at Florence the opera of ““Rod- 
rigo.” Venice, Naples and Rome were honored by his pres- 
ence in turn. Having remained six years in Italy, he 
accepted the pressing invitations of the British nobility to 
visit London, at which place he arrived in the latter part of 
the year 1710. His reception in England was most cordial, 
which induced him to stay, and the giant coniposer, by the 


immortal works which he’ prodticed in Great Britain, became 


for ever identified with that nation, even more than with 


Germany, his native land. 
In 1741, he brought out in London, his oratorio of the 
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| “Messiah,” which has been decided by the musical world as 
not only the chef d’wuvre of Handel, but the very best of 


its class. 

Handel, in producing his oratorios, met with great losses 
occasionally, but at other times, with great success. 

Speaking of his losses and profits, the former were more 
frequent than the latter; but that did not unnerve him or 
make him lose his temper, although he was very passionate 
sometimes. Ifthe music went all right, Handel was satisfied. 
In producing one of his oratorios—which name has slipped 
my memory—Handel had expended much time, much 
patience and much money so that his work might be ren- 
dered by the band and voices in the most effective possible 
manner. He generally conducted his oratorios on the organ. 
It so happened that on this night—as well as many others— 
that the house was very thinly attended; and when a friend 
of his directed his attention to the subject of loss and gain, 
Handel replied, ‘““Never mind, de music will sound all de 
better.”’ 

It is well known to those who are acquainted with the his- 
tory of Handel’s life, that he obtained while living as much 
or more popularity and eminence by his compositions and 
skill on the organ than any other musician. He was ambi- 
tious as a composer, and most eccentric in the manner he 
adopted to display his skill on the organ. He had obtained 
at the date of the anecdote I am about to relate, much popu- 
larity by his oy, regres and organ executions. One of his 
peculiarities was his delight in rambling and going tncog. 
to public places of worship, where he would take his seat 
beside the organist, sometimes to the astonishment of both 
the choir and performer on the organ. hn one occasion, 
he seemed so attentive to the executions of the player on his 
favorite instrument, that.the musician who presided was 
much gratified in- having so good a listener to his perform- 
ances.and at Handel’s suggestion, thinking he had only an 
amateur.to compete with, he allowed him the privilege to 
play the voluntary. This is a composition for the organ 
which generally consists of two or three movements calcula- 
ted to display the capabilities of the instrument and skill of 
the performer. Handel, to all appearance, modestly took 
his seat, and began conversing impromptu on that noble 
instrument with such unequalled skill, that both the organist 
and his audience became a fixture in their seats. Subject, 
counter-subject and their answers¥lew with amazing rapidity 
through the prolific brain of Handel, which were immediately 
transferred to the organ and beautifully developed and elab- 
orated. Episodal constructions were judiciously brought to 
the relief of his subjects as the anecdote is to literary compo- 
sitions. The people were charmed, the organist astounded, 
and the time flew with such rapidity that an accidental — 
to the watch of the local organ aeieer, warned him that it 
was time to bring things to a finale. ‘(iet up,” exclaimed 
the organist abruptly, “let me sit down; you Tt never play 
them out; you must be the devil or Handel?’ 

As might be imagined, Handel was highly delighted with 
the comple, and walked slowly away; and the audience 
hearing the difference in the execution, retired presto, pres- 


tissimo. 

An Invitation.—The main object of the Urau Maaa- 
ZINE is for the development of home talent. We therefore 
invite short articles on any scientific or literary subject. 
Any communication of real talent, whether in prose or poetry 
will receive our attention. Correspondence on Musical or 
other subjects is also invited. Let all who are interested in 
our mutual self-elevation as a people take hold with us, and 
we will, aided by our brethren, publish a Magazine worthy 
of our growing people, and a fair representative of Utah tal- 
ent and energy abroad. 


> 
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A SKETCH OF EDINBURGH. 


BY JOHN NICHOLSON. 


Concluded. 


“Auld Reekie” has, on account of its architectural beauty. 
been called “Modern Athens.” It well deserves the name. 
It is also occasionally called the City of the Seven Hills, 
because that is the numbér of hills upon which it is built. 
It might as aptly be called the City of Valleys as the low 
places are occupied as well as the eminences. In order to 
obtain a central view of this city, in imagination, let the 
reader go with us and take station on what is called North 
Bridge which spans the dividing valley between the old 
town and the new. This bridge, if we recollect aright, is 
150 feet high. We look over into the valley; in it all is life 
and bustle. Underneath us are streets, railroad lines, 
stations, market places, etc., and streets stretching away on 
each side of us. To the west tower the grey walls of the 
ancient castle which arises frowning upon the city beneath 
it. It is built on a rocky hill, the ‘sides of which, on the 
north, south and west, are almost perpendicular. Between 
the Castle and Waverley Bridge we see the public gardens, 


which contain the world-renowned Sir Walter Scott’s monu- 


ment. These gardens are beautifully and elegantly laid out 
with trees, flower beds and smooth bowling greens, and in 
which delightful fountains bubble forth perpetual music. 
There are other gardens further west which are still more 
elaborately arranged with tree-shaded avenues, flower 
patches, shrubberies and fantastically shaped green plots 
with sheltered nooks where the seeker of calm retirement 
can rest under the grateful shadow of spreading tree or 
projecting rock. These two sections of the gardens are divided 
by a broad and ‘elevated walk, on which we see two fine, 
colossal, square buildings, which are surrounded, on the 
exterior, with large pillars and pilasters. Those buildings 
are the Art Galleries of the Scottish Association of the Fine 
Arts. In the oldest of the two buildings are contained the 
productions in painting and sculpture of the dead masters, 
and in the new building those of the living artists. Many of 
the emanations of chisel and brush there show that the soil 
of Scotland is by no means uncongenial to the production of 
the sons of genius. 

Looking to the northeast we see the Calton hill; on its 
side there is a large castelated building with towers, and 
what look like ramparts. This structure brings to mind the 
ancient strongholds of the feudal barons. It is the 
city jail, and, to the disgrace of the large number of hypo- 
critical, puritanical Presbyterians in that great city, be it 
said, the building is scarcely large enough to contain the 
hundreds of miserable criminals who have to seek an 
involuntary, temporary lodgement in it. On the summit of 
the hill is Nelson’s Monument, the only striking feature 
about which is its immense height. and the fine view that 
can be obtained from the observatory on its top. The south 
and east sides of the hill are built around in magnificent 
terraces in crescent form, the residences there are on the 
grandest scale. This part of Edinburgh ix among the first 
seen by the traveler from the south by the North British 
line of railroad, and i impresses him with the huge appearance 
of the city. This impression is not obliterated on getting 
more into the heart of the metropolis, as the buildings are 
high and are mostly built of fine, light-colored sandstone and 
those in the new town smoothly polished. 

The finest view of Edinburgh and its surroundings is to 
be obtained from the summit of Arthur Seat, a high hill at 
the eastern part of the city; but as scenic descriptions 
appear but dry affairs to many readers we will close this 
sketch for the present. 
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THE WORLD'S HISTORY 
Illustrated in its Great Characters. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND THE (28ARS. 


A new imperial age, another great spiritual dispensation! 
This was the subject of the times when the Roman empire 
arose. 

Before the Alexanders, the Nebuchadnezzars or the Phar- 
aohs lived, the rise and fall of empires was an antique theme. 
The world to them was as old as now to us. Indeed when 
was it young’. It has ever been coming to an end, but never 
has that end been quite reached: never will! But empires 
have arisen and succeeded each other and then in their 
turns declined; their cycles have formed new ages and new 
dispensations. ‘Thus was it when the (resars came and the 
Christ was born. 

The old empires of Egypt, Babylon and Greece had passed 
away, following the series of empires which had died ere 
they had flourished: that of the Cresars commenced. It was 
the iron dominion which the Hebrew Prophets foretold 
should rule the world, after that of the gorgeous Alexander 
of Greece. But it was destined to be absorbed in the mis- 
sion of Jesus—to form the body of a more universal and 
powerful empire than that of any of the preceding ages. 
Rome expanded into Christendom, and its Popes and Reform. 
ers came down with the world towards the consummation of 
times. In the grand epic was to he fulfilled the promise— 

‘Unto Him shall every knee bow and every tongue confess.” 
Surely there has been a Providence and an Infinite wisdom 
in the course of events. 

The Republic had brought the Roman nation to the very 
zenith of glory, and given to it the dominion of the 
world. It was the republie which produced the great char- 
acters of the age, whose colossal names live even to this day. 
It is of republics or of revolutions that the greatest men are 
ever born. Temporal and spiritual absolutisms are not pro- 
lific. Human progress and magnificent souls have not con- 
ception in the barren womb of despotic States, nor in the 
mummied sepulchres of ancient priesthoods. But while new 
dispensations of religions bring forth the Christs—the say- 
iours of humanity—and republics and revolutions are preg- 
nant with civilizations, they give birth to a Julius (sesar, a 
Cromwell or a Napoleon. It is, however, a glorious fact 
that the Christ-spirit ever comes as a kindred birth, and 
humanity receives a new spiritual incarnation or else there 
is opened a grander dispensation of liberty to nations. It is 
revolutionary all—old things passing away: 

But the world was not ripe for: the economy of republies 
when Julius Caesar lived; Rome was only a fragment of civ- 
ilization; the bulk of nationalities were barbarian, and the 
Roman dominion which extended over them was ‘imperial 
and not republican: it was part of iron and part of clay. Its 
legions were the type of might, its eagles of conquerors and 
magnificent souls: Czesar the “foremost man in all the earth’ 
came, and he was empire embodied. The man was more a 
culmination of his nation and his times than a personal frag- 
ment, the same as was the first Napoleon. The republican 
genius had been conceived, but the Imperial States of the 
world were old, and the body of humanity barbaric. The 
genius was, therefore, but a prophecy of the future state of 
man, and not a universal issue for that The republic 
passed away,—the empire succeeded. Though thousands - 
years of progress had gone before, was still 
for the dominion of might, and not the economy of republics 
in which the genius of right not might prevails. Julius 
Ceesar became the embodiment of a new’ empire: for the 
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world, but he sealed his imperial dispensation with his blood. | resisted the invasion of the great Julius Cwesar, were reduced. 
The patriots slew him, in the great cause of humanity, but Yet the empire was on the decline rotting at its very core 
they were less wise than he—less a culmination of the times. through the corruption of its princes. Commodus was a demi- 


Thus died he—the victor of five hundred battles, the con- | 


queror of a thousand cities, in the fifty-sixth year of his age 
and the forty-fourth before the commencement of our era. 

After the assassination of this magnificent man, the pat- 
riots failing to reéstablish the republic, Mark Anton 
attempted to raise himself to Cresar’s place, but not 
ing the ‘Triumvirate was formed. Octavius, becoming con- 

ueror, next restored the empire. which his great uncle had 
ounded. 

Octavius, the adopted son and grandnephew of Julius 
Ceesar, reaching his proud eminence, took the name of Augus- 
tus Ceesar. He aimed to consolidate the empire, instead of 
extending its conquests, and humored the republican pride 
of the Roman people. An absolute monarch, yet he ruled 
with such magnanimity and consummate statesmanship that 
historians have delighted to dwell upon his glorious and ben- 
eficent reign. Hence has come the style of the “Augustian 

.” He died in the fourteenth year of our era, and was sue- 
ceeded by Tiberius, in whose days Christ was crucified. 


It is a noteworthy circumstance that Christ was born at 
the beginning of the Roman empire, for Augustus Cesar was 
the first sa emperor of Rome. Ilow suggestive a fact 
have we here! The kingdom of Heaven and the empire of 
this world in juxtaposition—the two halves of dominion—-the 
temporal and the spiritual born together, to form a new impe- 
rial age and a new dispensation of light and love revealed in 
the incarnation of the Son of God. 

Another very suggestive fact connected with the twin birth 
of the Roman and Christian empires in the persons of 
Augustus Cesar and Jesus Christ, is that the temporal came 
before the spiritual. It was as the advent of Esau and Jacob, 
and the elder was destined to give way to the younger, for 
the spiritual held the superior mission. 

After the reign of Augustus Cresar the Roman empire 
degenerated, its grand character, exemplified in the days of 
the Republic, was marred, and vice corroded the state. The 
nation declined at the very birth of the empire! Only fifty 
years had passed away after the death of Augustus Cesar 
when the monster. Nero, completed his tragedies, which shock 
the heart of humanity to this day. 

A few worthy princes reigned after the establishment of 
the empire of the Caesars, among whom was Titus, the son of 
Vespasian, who distinguished himself at the siege of Jerusa- 


lem; he is called the delight of the human race; he was the 


father of his people, and during his reign was merciful and 
virtuous. On one occasion, having performed no act of kind- 
ness during the day, he mournfully exclaimed, “My friends, 
[ have lost. a day.” When he died the Romans said of him, 
“That he never ought to have lived at all or to have lived 
forever.”’ 

So short was the reign of the Roman emperors that 'l'rajan, 
the fourteenth of the line. ascended the throne a. pv. 107. 


_ He brought back to Rome the days of the glorious Augustus 


Cesar; during his reign the empire extended its dominions 
and even surpassed its former splendor. Adrian, who was 
distinguished for his literary acquirements, succeeded him; 
yet during the reign of both these excellent princes the 
Christians suffered persecution from their administration. 
This, however, is but another example of the inevitable war- 


fare between the “powers that be” and the powers which are 


destined to supplant them in the dominion of the world. 
Towards the end of the second century Lucius Comimo- 

dus Antoninus occupied the throne, and, during his reign, his 

Roman generals conquered the Moors, the Dacians, the Pan- 


"seam the Germans; the Britons also, who had so stubbornly 


god in form, but a monster in soul. Tis bestiality may be 
imagined from the fact that his palaces contained three 
hundred young girls to gratify his passions; and there is 
the exact counterpart of this, which we dare not even naine. 
(Who that is acquainted with history will question the judg- 
ment that the world does advance”) Yet in his reign the 
Christians enjoyed repose. Is not that a sermon upon the 
subject of persecutions? Saints put Saints to death in their 
mutual sincerity—good men martyred each other in turn 
for the cause of God! Commodus, a monster, occupied with 
his beastly pursuits, gave to the (hristians repose, the 
persecutors oftentimes are better than the persecuted 


HOW THE WORLD HAS GROWN. 


BY ELI B. KELSEY. 


CHAPTER III. 


FARLY CONDITION OF THE PASTORAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
TRIBES. | 


In the foregoing = I have briefly reviewed the 
religion, laws, and marital relations of the wandering tribes, 
and have referred but incidentally to events directly connected 
with the history of nations possessing a degree of civilization; 
believing it proper to do so in consequence of the small 
advance made by those nations upon the rude customs and 
usages of tribes wholly barbarous. 

In a few words, [ have endeavored to show how broad the 
way and how numerous the temptations spread before that 


portion of the descendants of Noah, who, by accident or | 


design, were led into countries possessing genial climates, 
umbrageous forests, and plenty of game, to follow a life by 
the chase—a life, which by its uncertainties and precarious- 
ness, inevitably led them into barbarism. Agriculture. 


on the other hand, of course necessitates a localized and per- — 


manent habitation, which brings all who follow it into close 
social intercourse, and necessitates the enactment of laws 
that establish individual rights in property. Distinctive 
rights of possession in wife, children. houses and lands cul- 
tivate and develope the individuality of man’s nature, and 
is the well-spring of all that the world has ever known. or 
ever will know, of civilization and refinement. I consider a 
pastoral life as simply the half-way point from civilization to 

The cause of the wandering life of Abraham is clear; hay- 
ing been led out from his father’s house, and from his 
father’s gods by divine direction, and made «a wanderer in 
strange lands, he had, of necessity, to take to a pastoral mode 
of life, no matter whether his own tastes would have led him 
to the settled and more secure pursuit of agriculture or not. 
His descendants, like him, being sojourners in other lands. 
were also of necessity, keepers of flocks and cattle until they 
reached a permament abode in the promised land. 

In the coming chapters it will be our purpose to trace out 
the growth and development of ancient civilization in Assyr- 
ton, Shenae Grecian, and Roman history; not forgetting 
those types of primitive civilization still existing in the char- 
acteristics of India, China and Japan. 

I am aware that historians almost universally accord to the 
Kgyptians the earliest civilization of the Noachian period. I 
dissent from this dogma of history; in my view the plains 
of Shinar were the cradle of the human race. There the 
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first settlements were formed after leaving Armenia and the 
less hospitable regions around Ararat. The settlements in 


_ Palestine “Ure, of Chaldees,” and Egypt, were but offshoots 


from the parent hive. There all who were strongly imbued 
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with a love of home and its charms of peace and quict— 
remained; while the lovers of the chase explored for countries | 


suitable for that mode of life. 


Another class, less roaming | 


in disposition, but equally averse to following the plow, and | 


the hum-drum of agricultural life, took to pastoral occupa- 
tions, as naturally as ducks take to water. low far man- 
kind had advanced in civilization, and the arts and geiences 
that are indispensible adjuncts thereto before thé date 
ascribed to the flood, we have no means of knowing, but our 
theology affirms that Enoch and the inhabitants of his city 
had attained to a high standard of mechanical and social 
development. ‘Three hundred and sixty-five years’ resi- 
dence in a city, with all the opportunities of social inter: 
course and enjoyment of social] amenities, governed by a man 


who “walked with God,” and who taught them the princi- | 


ples of a pure faith, must have purified and ennobled the peo- 


| 


ple of Zion in a wonderful degree. Buthere let us not for- | 


get that there was but one city of Zion, in the anti-diluvian 
age. The fact that Enoch found it necessary to gather his 
people and separate them from the rest of mankind, is a grand 
solution of the whole problem of anti-diluvian life, one that 
necessarily leads us to suppose that the vast majority of the 
then occupants of the earth had “gone after strange gods.” 
We have but slight data upon which to base our concep- 
tions of the degree of social elevation enjoyed by the imme- 
diate descendants of Noah, but we can infer, from the con- 
dition in which the earliest tradition found them, and from 
the condition of society at the period of the earliest records 
of divine writ, that they, like their progenitors, had gone 
astray, proving that as soon as a people cut themselves loose 
from the spirit of revelation, that reveals unto them the 
existence of the true and only God, and that “taketh the 
things of the Father and Son and sheweth them unto them” 


—the worship of a plurality of gods follows as a matter of 


course—for thena man’s god becomes simply the projection 


of -his own nature. and he creates a deity suited to his own | 


ideas of the powerful, the great and the glorious. To quote 
the idea of a celebrated writer, just as “the bull feeding ina 
neighboring pasture would do. were it possible for him to 
form any ideas of a future existence; his conceptions of a 
god would simply be of a greater bull than himself with an 
infinitely better pasture to feed upon.” 


-+ 


twice that amount earned. 
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obtain the giant impulse which shall permeate with its active 
and energizing influence the multifarious ramifications of 
thexe stupendous details? It is not in the vast domain of 
manual labor that we shall search. We shall not wrest this 
important impulse from the heat and sweat of honest toil. 
No! rather let us seck the gorgeous palaces of the thought- 
less votaries of pleasure, where careless mirth and gayety 
resound; here our magnificent scheme of utilization begins. 
The graceful harmonies wafted on the wings of night come 
freighted with this important secret! 

(ientle reader, picture to yourself a commodivous and sump- 
tuously furnished Hall, brilliantly illuminated and filled with 
a gay company of revellers numbering, at a moderate compu- 
tation, say 80 or 90 ardent spirits in the full flush of youth 
and beauty. The combined weight of this assemblage 
would, at a very moderate computation, probably exceed 
10085 Ibs. Here is an immense power which requires 
merely the arms of three fiddlers to set in motion! Now to 
simplify the caleulation and not to fatigue the intelligent 
reader. we will suppose the dance commenced, and that each 
of the 90 is capable of executing the pigeon-wing in its 
utmost perfection. This requires a fall of from one to one 
and a half feet, say three times per second. Supposing the 
dance to continue 6 hours; and the total weight above men- 
tioned to be merely doubled by the fall, we shall have the 
force of 20170 lbs. applied 64800 times during the dance; 
and all through the efforts of three fiddlers whose services 
can be procured for $18 in store-pay and three quarts of 
ordinary whisky! 

The magnitude of this result almost overwhelms the imagin 
ation! We do not hesitate to state that a power por we 0 
to that of 200 horses is absolutely wasted almost every night 
in the week, and every week in the month, during 6 months 
ot every year, in this city alone. The total loss of the Ter- 
ritory in this respect is probably that of 230,000 horse- 
power for one day! Now the commonest horse is alwa 
worth at least $1 per diem; consequently the loss to the 
‘Territory is equal in round numbers te $230,000; hence, if 
we utilize this power. we save $230,000 yearly! Franklin, 
the philosopher, informs us that a certain amount saved is 
If this is so (and we have never 
heard it disputed), we realize for the Territory every year, 
“160,000; or say forthe last twenty-two years, irrespective 
of interest, $9,626,750.752; with interest at 5 per cent per 
month, this would amount to the snug little sam of $263,- 

[t is, we are aware, useless to repine over what has been 
lost, or to speculate upon what might have been done with 


PHYSICAL FORCES OF THE UNIVERSE AND THEIR | this vast sum; and how many comforts it might have pro- 


cured the community. 


UTILIZATION. 


BY JtxNeo. 


Nore.—This is a serious article.—Eb, 


This is a subject which has been agitated time after time 
with more or less benefit to the community. It has been 
thought about, talked about, and written about; but not- 
withstanding all this discussion and agitation. some singu- 
larly important considerations have, in our estimation, been 
overlooked. One very essential element in the successful 
prosecution of home manufacture is the introduction and 
employment of suitable machinery. When we say suitable 
machinery, we mean machinery in every respect adapted to 
the varied requisitions of the manufacturing interests at 
large. Now, in order to employ machinery to advantage, it 
would be superfluous for us to state that motive power, of 
some sort, is absolutely indispensible. 
without it is simply inert matter. Now. whence shall we 


| 


In fact, machinery | 


The saddest words of tongue or pen 
Are—it is—but it hadn’t ought to’ve been . 

The past is gone; we shall never see the lost $9,626,750.- 
792, but the future is before us, and it remains to be seen 
Whether the business men of this community will suffer a 
repetition of this loss on a more extended seale in the future. 

We intend to enter more fully into the detail of 
the application of this power in the next article we write 
upon this subject. We think we see the time approaching, 
in the dim vista of futurity, when money will not be exacted 
for admission to balls and parties, but when it will be cheer- 
fully paid to the honest daneer, and the more partners he 


has, the less the expense, and the greater will be his reward. 


N.B.—Certain parties have seen fit to dispute the accuracy 
of our caleulations. It is only necessary to state that these, 
caleulations were carefully made with instruments worked 


every schoolboy knows that “figures don’t lie.”’ 
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machinery on the above principle; independent of which a 
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TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN: 


DROSS. 


NOT ALL 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SHADOWS OF COMING EVENTS. 


“Ha! Wortley: so you are come at last?” Blakely exclaimed 
as the lawyer entered his “den.” 

“1 must correct you, Sir Herbert, | am first. The time is last, 
not I. It lacks just fourteen minutes to eight, which makes me 
just fourteen minutes first. Your clock, Sir Herbert, is exactly 
three minutes and a half too fast. Yes, | assure you that is the 
time. I regulated my repeater to-day by Greenwich authority.” 

The lawyer spoke with a soft suavity, as though he was in the 
best of humor, and comfortable in spite of being almost frozen, 
and quite wet through; but the baronet knew that Wortley was 
paying him hack in his true lawyer method. 

“Out upon the time! 1 need no sermon upon the matter.” 

“Right, Sir Herbert. Look for yourself. Exactly now thir- 
teen minutes to eight,” and the lawyer provokingly laid his gold 
repeater hefore the impatient baronet. 

“Come, come, Wortley; no retaliation. Ll know that you are 
annoyed at my instructions to Snap, but | thought you would find 
this apartment quite as cosy as my valet’s. You need a change of 
clothing, which you will find in my wardrobe. Be expeditious, I 
am bursting with impatience to learn the full particulars of your 
negotiations with Courtney.” 

**T think I had better thaw a little before changing. Upon my 
honor I have no fingers to dress or undress; | am almost inclined 
to think they are frozen off. At any rate I do not feel them, yet 

_if IT may trust my eyes, there does seem to be something of them 
left.” 

‘‘Next to your fees, Wortley, I think you love retaliation. Tut, 
tut, man, I only designed your comfort. Drink a glass of brandy, 
that will thaw you, and | will air the linen by the time you are 
ready for it,’’ said Blakely, going to his wardrobe. 

Wortley was conciliated, and then he knew that the checkmate 
which young Sir Walter Templar had given would furnish Blakely 
with ample opportunity for rage without his provoking him fur- 
ther. Ina quarter of an hour the lawyer was quite thawed and 
cosily seated in a luxurious chair by the fire opposite Sir Herbert. 

“Now, Wortley, for your budget. Let me have it without the 
round-about method of you lawyers.” 

“«] will not be more prolix than necessary. But you will admit, 
when I am through, that detail is required to give you the bear- 
ings of the case, which | fear is rather complicated.” 

“Complicated? What the devil do you mean? You wrote me 
that Courtney acknowledged the necessi/y of closing with my 
offer ?” 

“<T thus wrote, Sir Herbert.” 

“‘Have you deceived me, Wortley 
be played with, sir!” 

“IT have not juggled you. 

‘Well, sir!” 

*‘And upon his very lip was his acceptance of the terms.”’ 

say you 

* Yes; upon his very lip, I say, was his consent, Sir Herbert.”’ 

“Then there can be no obstacle that cannot be swept at once 
from the path. You say, Wortley, that Courtney acknowledged 
the necessity, and that upon his very tongue were the words 
which would make the DeLacy estates mine ?”’ 

‘In less than an hour all the papers would have been signed, 
and the estates yours, Sir Herbert.” 

“Why, by all that’s wonderful, what miracle prevented it ?”’ 

“No miracle, but simply a boy.”’ 

** By the Fiend, sir, you do but jest with me!” 

“*T never jest, Sir Herbert, in businesy.”’ 

“Quick, man,” said Sir Herbert, ‘quick, no more round-about. 
Let me have the wonderful obstacle which you discovered in a 
boy—the beggar DeLacy. ’Tis plain, sir, you have been a fool. 
There’s bungling in the business, and you are approaching it with 
cunning preparation. Well, sir, tell me more of this miracle 
which you found in a boy.” 

“ After reading a letter, brought in by the servant, which I 
presumed was an answer to Courtney’s last effort to save the 
DeLacy’s estates, Sir Richard mournfully acknowledged there was 
no alternative to the acceptance of our terms. I expressed satis- 


By the Fiend, | like not to 


Courtney did admit the necessity.” 
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. faction at the amicable understanding which we had reached, and 

said, ‘so you accept our offer, Sir Richard 
_ I have told you, was on his lips, when the voice of a youth behind 
me exclaimed haughtily and imperatively, ‘Sir Richard Courtney 
_ rejects the offer of Sir Herbert Blakely.” ; 


The acceptance, as 


‘** Now this is heroic, indeed, lawyer Wortley. Of course it was 
DeLacy’s beggar brat. Just like his father.” 

“So | took the youth at first. But it turned out to he Court- 
ney’s nephew, Sir Walter Templar.” 

‘*Better and better! Well, sir, go on.” 

“In short, this hoy, Sir Walter Templar, imperatively com- 
manded—aye, commanded—for it was very like a command—he 
commanded Sir Richard Courtney to sell the princely mines of 
the Templars in Cornwall and pay off the mortgage on the DeLacy 
estates. At first Sir Richard resisted the impetuous boy, but—’”’ 

‘‘Let me finish the narrative for you, sir lawyer. Courtney 
finding thix unexpected denouement, which a self-willed, inexperi- 
enced hoy had given, upon second thought hit upon a cunning 
ruse. Tle feigned to give way to his nephew, peetended to enter- 
tain the mad proposition of the boy, and so befooled a witless 
blockhead. Why, sir lawyer, he dared not strain his perogative 
of guardian to sacrifice his ward and nephew, even to save the 
DeLacy estate. Sell the Templar mines. VPshaw! They are 
as mines of gold to Courtney’s own family, Young Sir Walter 
Templar himself, in his maturity, would be the first to call his 
uncle to account, were he to allow the sacrifice. lL tell thee, thou 
art befooled. "Tis time, sir, that | transfer my business into 
other hands,” 

‘Were it not, Sir Herbert, that | know you will make ac- 
knowledgment for your insult, you should find, as you ere now 
said, that retaliation is with me more than my fee. 1 never for- 
give a man who treats me as a fool. IL could forgive much in a 
client who paid well, but not that insult, Blakely. I sympathize 
with your disappointment, and as L know that you will pay my 
judgment the compliment of following my advice, I will forgive 
you calling me a fool.”’ 

“Well, T own that I have ever found you most astute. But you 
cannot, in your calm judgment, think it other than a masterly 
ruse of the stragetic Courtney ”” 

‘Jn one week, Sir lierbert, the hold on the DeLacy estates, for 
which your father so long plotted, would have passed out of your 
hands, and Young Sir Walter Templar would have superseded you 
as mortgagee.” 

‘Think you so in cool judgment, Wortley ” ’ 

*T would stake my legal judgment upon it, and that is not in- 
differently low.” 

“Right, Wortley; few in your profession stand higher than 
yourself.” 

* You have, not knowing him, mucn mistaken the foe you will 
meet in this youth, Sir Walter.” 

‘Foe, say you,anda hoy’ Pshaw! I have in me too much of 
my father, who was a maich for most men, to fear a boy.” 

‘That boy will, if he lives, become a rich, powerful man.” 

“[ fear htm not, Wortley. Does not your worldly experience 
tell you that he most likely will be less dangerous as a man of the 
world than as a foolish boy who sees not, as we see, the sacrifice 
he offers for his young friend and playmate? Men of the world do 
not make such sacrifices, Wortley. ’Tis left to the foolish days of 
boyhood and youth to be so generous and self-sacrificing.”’ 

*L admit your worldly philosophy, Sir Herbert, and also that 
as a man Sir Walter Templar may become less dangerous, and by 
some masterly plotting of ours be made to pay for the checkmate 
which he has this time given us.” 

‘IIa! Wortley, L pereeive you have your case arranged.” 

‘Il always have, Sir Herbert, when | come to business. In the 
first place, you much underrate the boy, Sir Walter. Take my 
judgment for it, that, unless we hy some masterly management 
take from young Lord Frederick the powerful support of Sir 
Walter—aye, place him in antagonism to the DeLacy— 

‘*Ha! L see your drift. (Gp on.” 

‘Unless we do this, Sir Herbert, you will find in Sir Walter 
Templar an enemy thrice the weight of his uncle Courtney.” 

“Say you so’ Why Courtney has been a very lion in battling 
for the DeLacys.”’ 


‘You will find his nephew a lion and a tiger in one person. 


Would you believe it, Courtney himself tacitly acknowledged the 
master mind and force of his nephew, and has resigned the cham- 
pionship of his dead friend’s family into the hands of this nephew, 
Sir Walter. Sir Richard is simply now the secgnd and supporter. 

“Yes, Isee. The subtle Courtney over the romantic mind of his 
nephew, has thrown the spell of friendship which existed between 
himself and the man whom I hated, living, whom I hate dead. 
Curse them both!” 
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‘That spell of friendship from Sir Walter Templar’s mind, we 
must break,” 

‘‘Ha! By Satan I like the shaping of your plot, Wortley. Break 
the friendship! By the Fiend that’s brave! It has been the stum- 
bling-block in my path through life. You shall not lose your 
fee, my prince of lawyers. 1 see revenge in your plot. I am 
almost glad you failed; that is, if inthe future we can secure the 
estate and revenge as well, by some master strategy. Come, 
unfold your scheme in full, you model of diplomacy.” 

‘‘First, let me repeat to you the boy’s parting words to me: 
‘Tell your client that, if he ever attempts to take advantage of my 
friend again, it shall be for the last time. Tell him to look upon 
Walte r Templar as the elder brother of Lord Frederick. Tell him 
that a day of reckoning will come! When Sir Walter Templar is 
a man, he will mect Sir Herbert Blakely and exact vengeance for 
the DeLacys.’ ”’ 

‘You astonish me, Wortley. This is above a boy of fifteen.” 

“There are uncommon characters who blend the boy and man 
in one. Such is Courtney’s impetuous nephew. 1 would sooner 
meet a whole bench of lawyers than that boy. Such characters, 
whether as boys or men, fight with weapons peculiar to them- 
selves. What could the legal astuteness of a bench of councillors 
match against a youth who could say, in something like commani, 
to a guardian uncle of Courtney's weight of character, ‘Sell my 
mines in Cornwall and clear the DeLacy lands of this accursed 
mortgage,’ and carry the point too from his own irresistible force 
of character? 

“I repeat, Wortley, you astonish me greatly. 
over-estimate this youth.”’ 

“Depend upon it that young Sir Walter, when a man, will be 
a very Satan to you in his antagonism, and will fulfil his oath of 
vengeance, unless by subtle management we break this power of 
friendship which has so remarkably existed first between Sir 
Richard and the man you hated, and now perpetuated in Court- 
ney’s nephew and young Lord Frederick.” 

Lawyer Wortley, at the request of Sir Herbert, elaborated his 
plot into which Blakely heartily entered. We shall see hereafter 
the web of that plot and find some of its leadings, but here can 
simply inform our readers that in after years when Sir Walter 
and Lord Frederick left England on their continental tour, Sir 
Herbert and his admirable rascal ra/e/, Snap, followed their track 
and for four years were looking all over Europe, and even in 
Russia, for the man who, when a boy, threw down the gauntlet 
and proclaimed himself the avenger of the DeLacys. 


CHAPTER Vil 


TERESK, THE HEBREW MAIDEN. 


But you surely 


On through the changes of time to Italy and a period seven 
years later. 

While Sir Walter Templar and Lord Frederick De Lacy have 
grown from boyhood to young men, time has been ripening a pure 
and lovely flower in another land of a sunny clime. They have 
left their native shores to travel on the continent of Europe, 
designing especially to roam over the classic land of the Italians. 
So with us away before them to one of the most ravishing pastoral 
spots of Italy, where was horn Terese Ben Ammon, fairest of 
Judah’s daughters. 

The father of Terese was the son of a Russian Jew, who had 
been despoiled of his wealth and transported to Siberia for taking 
part in a conspiracy against the Czar. His relation to the con- 
Spiring nobles was, as might be expected, simply that which his 
wealth formed; but his knowledge of the conspiracy and his loans 
to its chiefs, were grounds enough for his ruin and banishment. 

The parents of Terese fled to Italy; and had her father lived, 
not unlikely he would have been followed by the destiny of his 
race, which, thoughit has made them a hiss and a by-word in 
every land, has recompensed them by pouring into their laps the 
wealth of the nations; but he was cut off from life before the birth 
of his child. | 

The death of her father fell upon Terese’s mother as a crown- 
ing calamity of the series of crucl and sudden disasters which had 
attended her and her husband thus early in life. They were 
cousins, children of a brother and sister; and thus the thunder- 
bolts of the Czar’s vengeance smote her whole family at once. 

The following brief history of the family of our heroine will not 
be found out of place in the progress of our story, for we may 
meet characters and circumstances related thereto. 

Rachel, the mother of Terese, had been reared by her uncle 
Isaac; and was the child of his sister Judith, who had married a 
inn man of her tribe, and followed his adventurous footsteps to 

ngland. Her brother Isaac had found a pet in littl Rachel, 


whom he desired to be his son’s wife when they should be grown 
_to man and womanhood. A large family were being born unto 
Judith; and as her brother Isaac was rich, while her husband was 


but an adventurer, seeking his fortunes in England, whither he 
was bound, she willingly left her little Rachel to be brought up by 
her brother as his own daughter and destined wife of his son. 
After his sister and her husband Levi left their native land, Isaac 
Ben Ammon lost nearly all traces of them; and he knew but 
little more than what his mind conjectured from probable circum- 
stances. Levi had_an uncle in England from whom he expected 
advancement, but percuance, as Isaac Ben Ammon fancied, disap- 
pointment met him there, and his uncle, who wasan immensely 
rich money-lender, had not been found very liberal in helping 
him along in the world. The brother of Judith was somewhat 
acquainted with Levi’s uncle, and knew his nature to be hard and 
groveling, and his disposition dry and miserly. Levi too might 
have been overtaken with death and Judith have found a gra 

with him, leaving their children to the hard heart of this net 
and the cold charity of the world. Some years after their arriva 
in London, an epidemic broke out and carried off thousands, and 


in some of the districts where the poor Jews dwelt, herding 


together in misery and contagious filthiness, the epidemic had 
swept heaps of them away: his sister and her husband might have 
been among them. Thus would Isaac Ben Ammon speculate upon 
the buried history of Levi and Judith since they left Russia, while 
the tide of fortune bore his barque prosperously onward. 

Rachel, Terese’s mother, grew up to womanhood, and Isaac Ben 
Ammon’'s son loved her and, to the great delight of the father’s 
heart, the lovers were married, and, on the day of his marriage, 
Benjamin was presented by his father with a deed of full partner- 
ship with him. A bright prospect was before them, and the first 
months of their married life sped away, alas too soon—alas too 
hopeful and happy for the dark sequel which ere long followed 
quick and terrible upon them. 

Isanc Ben Ammon had been induced to advance large loans of 
money to the Russian nobles who formed a conspiracy against the 
Emperor Alexander, and into this he had been mainly drawn by 
the fact that seeretly Prince Nicholas was himself the soul thereof. 

His son Benjamin had no sympathy with the conspiracy, and 
tried to dissuade his sire from it, for the youth was more capti- 
vated with the bliss of his fresh days of matrimony and the prom- 
ise of joy which his gentle bride gave to the proud heart of the 
prospective young father. But Iseac Ben Ammon was surrounded 
with difficulties and dangers on either side of the conspiracy. If 
he engaged in it, he foresaw that Alexander's vengeance might 
reach him, but “Prince Nicholas” had already shown enough of 
his imperious character to suggest that, should he ever become 
Emperor of Russia, more terrible still might be his wrath. Isaac 
also hoped that should harm befall him in aiding the cause of 
Nicholas, the Prince would shield as much as possible his friends 
and deliver them on his ascension to the imperial throne. 

Like conspiracies generally, was the one in which Isaac Ben 
Ammon embarked the principal portion of his wealth; and the 
feared vengeance of the Czar fell upon him. From policy, Alex- 
ander aimed not to implicate his brother Nicholas, but there had 
tu be victims to appease imperial wrath, and Terese’s grandfather 
was one of them; Benjamin, his son, being partner in business, 
with him was cast into prison and subjected tothe dreadful torture 
of the “knout;” but as it was afterwards proven that he had sought 
to dissuade his father from loaning means to the conspiring nobles, 
the youth was released and allowed to flee to Italy with his young 
wife, while Isaac Ben Ammon was banished to Siberia. 

The mother of Terese was an idea! *“laughter of Zion,”’ whose 
pious aspirations were more for the return of the captivity than 
the material Prosperity of the royal house of Judah among the 
nations. Much of this had been impressed upon her sensitive 
mind by her uncle Isaac, whose fervent dream was the festoration 
of his nation. Indeed, this had greatly induced him to loan his 
wealth to Nicholas and his partisans in prospect that, should the 
prince become Emperor, he would follow out the daring pro- 
gramme of Peter the Great, break up the empire of Turkey and 
make himself champion of the Holy Places. These sanguine hopes 
of Isaac, of his nation’s redemption, bis son and his young wife 
shared, but not in those political aspects which made him a con- 
spirator. When, therefore, the calamity came, and Benjamin was 
hurried from her side one terrible night as she lay pillowed on his 
breast, lulled with the blissful visions of a young wife, and all 
oblivious of the dark looming future, and she awoke in a phrenzy 
of despair to find stern officers tearing from her arms her youthful 
husband, to bear him to a prison, it seemed that the curse of her 
race had fallen again. The re-action upon her delicate organism 
threatened her life; and the lashes of the murderous “knout”’ 
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which lacerated her beloved Benjamin fell in her imagination and 
heart as cruelly upon herself. Her writhing of agony and shrieks 
during the execution upon her husband were fully as palpable 


torture as though every lash of the ‘‘knout” that cut into his body , 


tore the blood-dripping flesh from hers; and when he was restored 
to her arms to nurse with her woman's love and tenderness, and 
they were flying from the dreadful land which they could no 
longer endure, still the torturing fancies would pursue her—still 
often in hideous dreams would they suffer the horrors of the 
“knout’’ again. In their flight from the cruel realities and the 
ursuing phantoms of memory, they found a beautiful village in 

icily which seemed to them reposing peacefully in the lap of 
surrounding mountains; and here our heroine first saw the light 
of day. The dying exiles—for they were dying—could have 
found no spot in Italy more tempting to hide from the fancies of 
& pursuing vengeance, and no spot more pregnant with promise of 
a peaceful sleep in the grave to which they felt they were going 
together—not separated even in death with the hope of their 
oung hearts that eternity would only unite theim closer in ever- 
asting companionship in that better world tocome. The barbar- 
ous mode of Russian vengeance upon his scarcely matured system 
had been murderous, and Benjamin soon passed away from earth, 
and Rachel followed him ere scarce his spirit had fled, and they 
were laid together to sleep peacefully in one grave. But the 
Jewess mother lived long enough to give birth to Terese, and to 
place her with a mother’s kiss and blessing into the arms of a 
kind Sicilian peasant, with pleadings from her quivering lips 
that she would he a mother to the little one; and then taking the 
new-born infant from the good foster-motber’s arms, she laid it 
upon her own breast and died. 

Terese—for such the orphan Jewess was Christened by the 
foster-mother—grew up, under the kind woman's care, a beautiful, 
interesting child. Her physical system was strong and healthy, 
and the promise of life that the young girl gavo in a few years 
was more than ordinary, for she bid fair to develop into a woman 
of rare physical perfection with fine endowments of intellect and 
genius. Indeed, while the sufferings of her parents had not 
marred the physical constitution of our hervine, the sensitive 
nature of her mother and the transitions of her sympathetic being 
in all the scenes and tortures of her beloved Benjamin, with their 
connecting fancies, and at last their ead but peaceful decline to 
the grave, very deeply marked the mind and character of the 
Hebrew Maiden. She possessed that tender dreamy nature so 
often seen in orphan children. ‘Left alone” is their first reali- 
zation, and in females that consciousness often engenders the 
orphan interestingness that surrounds them; whereas, in the 
etrong types of wan, it gives « rugged, robust, self-reliant char- 
acter. Yet, even in the most self-supportive natures, there is a 
voice: of yearning heard. How many a strong-natured man is 
melted by his longing for the mother he never knew. What 
wonder then that, in the gentle «ex, an orphane:l life creates in 
the heart a great cry of vature, asking for father, mother, brother, 
sister, kin,—aud then as the rose-bud opens into bloom of matu- 
rity, love's pleadings for her mate. 

Terese Ben Ammon grew up the pet and darling of ber foster- 
brothers and sisters; and, by the sweetness of ber disposition, 
together with the sad history of her parents and the circun- 
stances of her life, she became a favorite with the villagers who 
were ever ready with kindness and sympathy for the beautiful 
Hebrew Maiden. Even the girls were fain to forego their usual 
jealousy towards their own sex so far as Terese was concerned; 
and by common consent, the orphan Jewess was the queen of the 
village maidens,—of course the boys were always but too eager 
to do battle for her, especially foster-brother Beppo. 

Beppo was a true Italian, with all their passionate uature anil 


jealousy, and be was fonder of his foxter-sixter than of all the | 


world beside. Between him and nearly every one of the village 
boys, there were constant and fiery quarrels over Terese Ben 
Ammon. In his exclusive devotion tu her, ne one but foster- 
brother possessed any claims to be her champion, a point which 
he frequently maintained by physical force; and there was only 
one view which reconciled him to anybody but himsclf dving 
aught for Terese, and that was the loss it would be to her, for the 
‘boy would quarrel with the moon if she had wanted it and the 
moon had refused to come at her bidding. 

The Hebrew Maiden had often to extinguish the fire of her 
foster-brother and reconcile him to his companions with whon he 
would always quarrel upon the least appearance of trespass upon 
his rights where Terese was concerned; but he tremble! at the 
lightest rebuke from her. When he had given any serious cause 
of offence or pain by his jealous fondness fur her, he would 
indulge in passionate grief aud moody self-reproaches. and some- 
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times even hide Limself for days in the neighboring mountains. 
Terese Ben Ammon has reached the age of sixteen; and her, 
faithful foster-mother is now also dead. Most of the children | 
are grown up men and women, and have gone intothe worldas | 
wives and hushands to begin life upon their own account; but 
fuster-brother Beppo and Terese remain in the old homestead 
with two of the younger ones of the Sicilian peasant’s family. 
Beppo was twenty-two, but he never thought of marrying and 
setting up in the world for himself like the rest of the young | 
people. What would become of his pet Terese, whom the boy 
had nursed almost from babyhood, and for whose dear sake he 
had so often kicked and pounded the rest of the urchins of the 
family when they sought to take her from his arms, accompanied 
by a chorus of howls and squalling from the bigger ones and the 
fainter cries from the little angel who was the innocent cause of 
these periodical family broils? Ah! what would become of Terese, 
if Beppo left her, was the question the young fellow was con- 
stantly asking himself and as constantly deciding according to his 
foregone conclusion that she could not possibly get along without 
him. It was wonderful, too, how often he deemed it necessary for 
her to give her endorsement of his view of the case. Oh! no; she 
could not possibly do without brother Beppo, and yet half jeal- 
ously the young man daily tormented her with the subject as | 
though he felt that‘every coming to-morrow might change her | 
mind. The fact was that the foster-brother was more conscious | 
of the development of the beautiful Jewess to womanhood than | 
she was herself, and every fresh marriage of the young folks of | 
the village crowded him with the perplexities growing up around | 
himself and his foster sister. He was divided between his proud 
delight at seeing her blooming into lovely womanhood and the 
remembrance of his more simple joy when he kissed and romped | 
with her asa child. She would still throw her arms around his | 
neck and kiss him as of old, and with her soothing caresses drive 
the dark spirit from his passionate jealous heart; but there was 
now a bashful restraint around Beppo, and he would kiss her fore- 
head with scarcely the touch of his lips as though she had become 
to him a sacred idol whom it were almost sacrilege to embrace. 
Ha! that fiery heart within him spoke volumes. J//e loved the | 
Hebrew Maiden, but it was with a morbid passion, making him- | 
| 


self more the despotic slave claiming his mistress as all his own, 
than the fervent lover adoring an expectant bride. Terese as 
Beppo’s wife had never as yet entered the young Italian’s heart; 
but no one else must be suffered to bear his sanctified fostcr-sister 
away from him. 

And Terese Ben Ammon—how with her?—Had she passed 
through no corresponding changes in nature’s transitions from 
the child to the girl, and thence to that mystic dawning of young- 
womanhood. ‘There is no period of a woman’s life when she more 


had now arrived. Yes, there had been changes in mind and heart 
as well as in her blooming physical development. But Terese 
Ben Ammon was the child still. It was at the green graves of her 
parents which her pious hands adorned with reverent tributes of 
Howers,and inthe communion she there held with her mother’s spirit 
that seemed to speak audibly to her ear and throb its whispers in 
the beatings of her own heart, where the Hebrew Maiden revealed 
the opening era of her life. Here let us leave her awhile kneeling 
at her parents’ grave in her daily devotions and return to other 
characters of our story. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THK YOUNG TRAVELERS. 


Ouee more mellow Summer was languishing to death and ripe 
September reigned. Nature was infused with a spirit of languid 
peacefulness, and over the turbulent passions of men, the mesmeric 
sympathies of the dying year threw a spell of sentiment kindred 
with itself. The external universe is in communion with mankind; 
the seasons photograph themselves on our whole being. In an 
unrestrained fellowship with Nature in pastoral places, man fecls 
her great heart throbbing loud against his; and her changeful 
(lixpositions strongly affect his own. 

On such a September day, fourteen years before, the dying De 


the peaceful chapter of his mortal life, and be laid in his family 
sepulchre. Now two young English travelers, fresh from their 
native laud, with light valises, climbed over the brow of the chain 
of mountains that hounded the romantic vale in Sicily where 
Terese Ben Ammon was born, and which sixteen years ago her 
parents found to lay their ashes in. 

The youths had not taken the footpath to the village; for full of 
physical vigor, they had chosen the more rugged romance of the 
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mountain brow, which they reached, well nigh weary, and cast 


themselves on the cool summit to rest awhile. 

‘‘What a panorama of beauty lies stretching out at our feet, in 
yon valley, Walter,” observed the youngest of the Englishmen. 

‘It is indeed lovely, Fred. I never saw a more Eden-like vale 
in my life,” answered the elder. 

“Your uncle’s description of Italy which so ravished our fancy 
was not too richly colored.” 

‘No; language fails to paint the loveliness of the land over 
which we are traveling.” 3 

“How highly wrought and perfect in fine details of beauty 
Italy seems; docs she not, Walter?” 

“Even as you say, Fred. In Italy, Nature has lavished herself 
in luxuriant deseription. Here never crude in her works, never 
painting with harsh daubs, which strike the eye at a distance, 
but give no pleasure when near, for lack of delicacy and detail.” 

“I'll wager, Walter, that yon pretty village in the vale will be 
us enchanting when we are near, as now viewed from this moun- 
tain brow. What say you to tarry in it for awhile? ” 

‘\s you like, Fred. A few weeks spent in rusticating among 
these Sicilian villagers will be very agreeable.” 

“So that’s settled; a month or two in Sicily, in primitive 
pastoral simplicity, and in yon Eden! I like the prospect, 
Walter, amazingly. We can take our tours through the country 
around, and make this our center and stopping place for awhile.”’ 

“It will suit my taste exactly. You know my passion is for the 
study of character; and, as we are newly arrived in Sicily, we 
tuust give to the Sicilian peasantry a few months of our associations.” 

‘And 1] love to study the picturesque and romance of the 
country, Walter.” 

“The country, the character and genius of the people bear 
strong resemblance to each other,” observed the elder with 
enthusiasm. “There ix an infinite elaboration of beauty, a 
boundless essence of passion, and a gorgeous expression in the 
nature of the Italians and their land. I know not why, excepting 
from instinctive sympathy, but Italy fearfully stirs my whole 
being, and makes me literally palpitate.” 

“So it docs me,” returned his light-hearted companion, ‘but it 
is with pleasure. There is an effervescence of delightful 
sensations flowing over me, at every breath I inhale.” 

“Italy fills me with the same pleasing emotions, Fred; but 
there is a dark, deep undercurrent, into which | seem to be 
gazing within myself to see my own face. 1 feel how much I am 
Italy embodied.” 

“That character in you, Walter, has impressed me from my 
childhood. You are so unlike my unmixed Saxon self, for you 
know that my mother was a fair daughter of that race. I have 
more of the ancient English than the Norman nature in me.” 

‘And IT scem more a child of Italy than an Englishman. There 
is a fascination in the very thought of its terrible volcanoes, a 
well of passion sounded by the plummet of every passionate soul 
T meet, and an intense sympathy with the character and genius of 
the people.” 

“Perhaps some of your race were Italian.” 

“Very possible. In my own land my nature slumbered; poetry 
and sentiment were iny dream, intellectual studies and the fine arts 
the luxuries of education and my social position; but in Italy 
they storm in me as a passion.” 

“Why, Walter, you were always impetuous and overwhelming. 
Good gracious! I have seen you like the raging sea, or a youn 
volcano. Nay, nay, you were never the plastic wax old fellow: 

trow more the seal to stamp it. Why, didn’t even your uncle 
‘place you in his stead, as though you were his second self, to 
carry out all his family designs?” 

“Yes, but only was I like the raging sea when he has told me 
of the supplanting of your house,—only the volcano when I have 
sworn vengeance upon the supplanters,—only felt the intensity of 
wy being in the friendship which existed between my uncle and 


_. your father, and how much I was a child of passion when he has 


wept in yearning remembrance of his departed friend and the 
carly death of hix own wife; then I have sobbed myself into repose 
on his bosom.” 

‘And J, like a silly child, have wept as I looked on, touched by 
the effect, but not like you stirred so strongly with the cause.” 


“Excepting in this, Fred, though I felt my nature like the deep 
sea, heyond ny fathom, yet it was calm and unruffled. [Proud in 
the confidence of my uncle Courtney, living within ourselves at 
school, happy and peaceful in our romantic home circle, which 
blended our three families, and looking forward to my great joy 
in redeeming, at our marriage with my cousins, your inheritance, 
my brother, all was deep within me, but not agitated to the 
bottom and upheaving asx now.” 


‘“‘Why, Walter, what cause have we found to stir you thus?” 

‘No perceptible cause. But here in Italy, I feel such a travail 
of nature in my being that the past in my life seems but the 
prologue—a sleep with the dreams and foreshadowings of the 
drama to come. Now is the awaking, and throughout my whole 
nature the destiny of my life, startled from its slumbers, seems to 
be pulsating its first moments.” 

‘Almost with terror, I have witnessed the awful intensity of 
— character when a boy,” said the younger, gravely; ‘‘but what 

ave we met to atir you in Italy?” 

“Italy herself, Fred. Have 1 not said, | feel myself her child, 
and less the son of my cold native land. England is my father, but 
Italy my mother; and now that I am here in her embrace, her 
life and nature palpitate in me. In fancy, 1 throw myself into 
the fiery bowels of her volcanoes, and proudly defy them with my 
immortality. Were I to find cause great enough tomake me weep, 
now, as when a boy, not as other boys with a petty ery, but 
here on this mountain's brow, | could cast myself as of old into 
my uncle’s arms till nature was exhausted.” 

‘Come, come, old fellow, no giving way to a bilious fit of 
mind. You are growing morbid, Walter.” 

“Perhaps; and superstitious as well, for | feel as though we 
were meeting some fate in my life.” 

“Of course we are, my dear fellow. Ha! look at yonder village 
maiden who has just emerged from the avenue of shade trees, by 
that nook in the valley on the side near us.” 

‘“] see her, and by a cross-cut towards the same place, her 
peasant swain is making.” 

“Plague take the fellow! I had just galloped down the skeleton 
of a romance growing out of that young maiden when that 
common-place fellow appeared and broke the enchantment.” 

“Your effervescence will not lighten ine to-day, Fred. I do not 
forget, my brother, that this is the 15th of September.” 

“God forgive me, Walter; and [I had! Yes, I his son had 
forgotten that on this day fourteen years ago my dear father 
sought your good uncle's home to die. God forgive me. *"Twould 
have been a reproach, had another's lips than yours reminded me 
of it. JI understand now your mood. You hed found the cause. 
‘Twas the remembrance of the death-day of your uncle’s friend. 
God forgive me that I forgot it.” | 

‘1 did not design my remembrance as a reproach, Fred, for no 
one could deserve it less. You need not be ashamed of your started 
tear, my brother, aé a tribute to the memory of your father, but 
no gall should be mixed in it, that you sought to relieve my shades. 
At other times your lightness is a pleasing relief to my thoughts; 
but I cannot bear it to-day.” 

father’s spirit forgive me!” 

‘Come, Fred, my brother, let ux descend to the vale and find 
some peasant’s home for the night.” ; 

And the young travelers arose, took up their valises, and 
descended the mountain towards the village birth-place of Terese 
Ben Ammon. 

The village maiden, seen emerging from the avenue of shade 
trees, was Terese, and that nook in the vale was the sacred spot 
where slept the remains of the parents of the orphan maiden. It 
was the spot that Rachel and her young husband had chosen. 
Being Hebrews, they preferred to be laid by themselves, and not 
in a Christian burying ground, nor was the good pactor, Father 
Baldiconi, less sectarian than they, and though the benevolent 
priest extended to them a Christian's sympathy, because of their 
youth and sufferings, it was a great relief to him to obtain for 
them this pretty retired spot of unconsecrated ground. You 
Benjamin purchased it from the relics of his broken fortunes; a 
there the Hebrew father and mother were sleeping together in 
peace after their short sad life. 

Towards this family burying place beut Terese Ben Ammon, 
and the village swain, noticed hy Walter Templar, was her foster 
brother, Beppo. 


Tue Sact Laxe City Direcrorny.—We draw the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement of Tur Sart Laxey Ciry Direc- 
ToRY, a work needed in this community, and now presented in a 
very complete form to the public th:ough the labors of E. L. 
Sloan, Esy., of this city, The proposed naming of the streets by 
the city fathers will make such a work still more useful. Mer- 
chants, bankers, professional men, and tradesmen, should have a 
copy of this work. We all need it. The price of it is sufficiently — 
low for all to purchase a copy. Travelers will find it a reliable 
book of reference. 
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